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V.— NOTES ON THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 

The following observations occurred in a course of lectures on 
the Oresteia, which I had the pleasure of giving at Oxford last 
Summer Term ; and although I cannot hope that they will in every 
case be new to the readers of the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, yet I trust that they may be found neither so trite nor 
so ill-founded as to be wholly unacceptable. 

i. The fact that Aeschylus nowhere mentions Mycenae has been 
remarked by many scholars, — amongst others by Bishop Words- 
worth in his book on Greece, and more recently by Professor 
Mahaffy. It has been usual to connect it with the suppression of 
Mycenae by the Argives in B. C. 468, which is mentioned by 
Plutarch. It is certainly curious, as Mr. Mahaffy has pointed out, 
that an event of such importance should not be noticed by Thucy- 
dides. But his account of the period in question is confessedly a 
mere fragmentary sketch, and the importance of the event is rather 
a reason for supposing the tradition which records it to be genuine. 
However this may be, we recognize in Eum. 762-774 clear evidence 
of the desire of Athens to conciliate Argos, and the exclusive 
prominence attached to that city by Aeschylus may reasonably be 
associated with this desire. 

But without dwelling on political motives, it is interesting to 
observe that throughout the Oresteia, Aeschylus assumes a con- 
ception of the circumstances of " the tale of Pelops' line," which 
differs in many particulars from that which may be roughly spoken 
of as common to Homer and Sophocles. 

This is only one of many examples of the truth, that in the age 
of Tragedy, and indeed long afterwards, the outlines of legendary 
history in Greece were scarcely less indefinite than those of my- 
thology. 

In Homer and Sophocles, Agamemnon is King of Mycenae, while 
his brother Menelaus reigns at Sparta. In the Oresteia, on the 
other hand, it is manifestly presupposed that up to the time of the 
departure of the fleet for Troy, the two sons of Atreus had jointly 
exercised at Argos the regal power whose fountainhead was in the 
oalace of the Pelopidae. Their empire was less extensive than 
that attributed to King Pelasgus in the Supplices, for Phocis 
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was beyond its boundaries. But the whole of the Peloponnesus 
was included in it, and Sparta is regarded as non-existent. The 
return of Menelaus no less than of Agamemnon is looked for by 
the Argives, as that of their own beloved king, r^<r <?e yrjz <pilov 
xpdTos. 1 Paris, in visiting Menelaus, had come to the house of 
the Atridae ; 2 and from thence had Helen stolen forth, leaving to 
her fellow-citizens 3 (i. e. to the Argives) the burdensome task of 
levying war. And while the kings are thus imagined as sharing 
the same palace, — where in peaceful times we may imagine them 
as sitting in judgment on the " dread thrones " before the gate, — 
the site of the palace is not at Mycenae but at Argos. This is 
proved not only by the omission of the name Mycenae, but by the 
fact (which travellers testify) that the beacon on M. Arachnaeus 
would not have been visible from Mycenae, whereas from Argos it 
would, and also, although this is less significant, from several pas- 
sages which indicate the nearness of the city to the shore." 

Leaving on one side the political tendency which has been above 
inferred from the Eumenides, and on which it is easy to lay too 
much stress, we may observe how much this way of conceiving 
the fable has contributed to the artistic unity and concentration of 
the trilogy, and still more of the Agamemnon as a single drama, 
in which the antecedent circumstances have necessarily such an 
important place. 

At the opening we find Clytemnestra in sole possession of the 
vast palace. First Helen had gone, then Menelaus and Agamem- 
non with him, and the other daughter of Tyndareus alone was left. 
She has sent away her son Orestes, and keeps her daughters (and 
Hermione if she is thought of) in abject subjection, together with 
the servants of the house. There, amidst the horror-breathing 
silences she remains alone, completely possessed with the one 
thought, — the one constant resolve,— to take condign vengeance 
for her child. That this, and not her attachment to Aegisthus, 
which came subsequently, nor her jealousy of Chryseis or Cassandra, 
is her prime motive in the idea of Aeschylus, appears not only 
from her own words, which may be suspected of hypocrisy, but 
from those of Calchas, which are repeated with so much emphasis 
in the first choral .ode, iJ.ip.vet yap yoftspa itaHvopooz oizovopos doXca, 
pvdp.u>v jiT/Viz rexvoTTotvos. 

Although alone in the palace, Clytemnestra is not alone in her 
desire of revenge. Aegisthus has long since returned from exile, 

1 Ag. 619. 2 Ag. 400. 3 Ag. 402. 4 Ag. 46, 493, 690, I. 
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but while restored to his fatherland is still an exile from the house 
of the Pelopidae. He is bound in honor to be avenged for his 
father Thyestes, and his brothers whom Atreus had massacred. 

During Agamemnon's stay at Troy these two hatreds had 
coalesced in one : Clytemnestra, brooding on vengeance and reck- 
less of all else ; Aegisthus, likewise loving revenge, but not insen- 
sible to the charms of the kingdom and the queen. Still, although 
suspicion is rife at least within the palace, there has been no overt 
act of crime, either in the way of adultery or of usurpation. 
Aegisthus is still assumed to be a stranger to the palace, and no 
one has ventured openly to question the chastity of the wife of 
Agamemnon. This occurs for the first time at 1. 1625 (see below) 
after the death of the king. Thus not only the immediate ante- 
cedents of Orestes' matricide, but all the antecedents without 
exception, the Thyestean banquet, the rape of Helen, the departure 
of both kings, the sending away of Iphigenia for sacrifice, revolve 
round one local centre, the Argive palace of the Pelopidae. The 
separation of Menelaus and his ships from the returning fleet is also 
more pertinent to the action than if he had been bound for Lace- 
daemon. For the King of Men in his hour of danger is thus 
deprived of the natural succor which the presence of his brother 
and yoke-fellow in the kingdom would have afforded, according to 
the Greek proverb, 'AdeA<po<; avSp} Ttapd-q. If the destination of 
Menelaus had been Lacedaemon and not Argos, the effect of this 
would be entirely lost. 

II. 

Having premised so much as to the general scope of the 
Agamemnon, I proceed to consider some points in the interpre- 
tation of particular passages. 

LI. 70, 71. fmupwv lepwv 

6pya<; areveit; TtapadiX^si. 
Since the old explanation of these words, which assumed that the 
Furies were worshipped without burnt-sacrifice, was rightly dis- 
carded on comparing Eum. 10S, 9, xal voxriaepva de'tnv' kn layapu. 
■Kupbz I k'Ouov, subsequent interpreters have contented themselves 
with supposing " sacrifice to which no fire was put " to be a figura- 
tive expression for sins of omission generally, or for all sin. But 
was the scholiast wrong after all in supposing that the words con- 
tain some allusion to the Erinys, and so continue the thought of 
1. 59 ?' How if we imagine the sacrifice, not as one offered to the 

1 TripTru Ttapajlaoiv 'Eptvi'V. 
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Erinyes, but as one of which they are the ministers, — and of which 
the sinner is the victim ? That such a notion was not foreign to 
the mind of Aeschylus appears from the language of the Erinyes 
themselves in threatening Orestes. See esp. Eum'. 305 xdi r,u>v pe 
daivzis ouSi Tipcs jjio/xui ij<payzi<;. The only question is whether the 
words of the present passage will bear this meaning : " the unre- 
lenting Wrath attending on the rite which employs no fire " : i. e. 
the anger of the Furies, who in pursuing their victim have no need 
of " material fire," since they are able to consume him with their 
breath, — vrjduoq xupl, Eum. For izpd, meaning a sacrificial rite, see 
Hdt. 1, 172; 2, 63. 

2. L. 55. p.a.Xaxal<; ddoXmai xapyyoptacs. 

adoXotat. means " without guile," i. e. incapable of deceiving, because 
the unguent would not have been drawn from its repository in the 
palace except by the arrival of authentic news. Its consolatory 
intimations were thus sealed with the authority of the sovereign. 

3. LI. IO5—7. '^ Tt T^P Os<i0ev xaraizvcict 

■j" TtsiOcb p.ohzw/ 
dXxd\i fo/jtporo? atwi/. 

Neglecting for the moment the two words midib poXxdv, the 
remainder of the sentence admits of being construed thus : " The 
life that was born with me still breathes down valor from on 
high." The alibv, equally with the 4' u X r i an d the daifuav, is con- 
tinually spoken of as separable from the person to whom it belongs. 
But the word dXxdv alone would be vague and inappropriate, and 
requires some further definition. This is supplied by the two 
words which we have so far neglected, if for medio we read nstdoi, 
as an instrumental dative. 

sti yap dsddsv xaranvsUi 
"j" izeidiH iioXnav 

dXxdv t-bp.ipvTo^ ald)v t 

" Through persuasive song the genius of my life still breathes 
valor on me from above," — i. e. Although my bodily strength 
declines, the Muse is with me still. 

4. LI. 140—4. Toaaov lisp so<ppiov d xaXa 

ipoainrst Xsxtihz p.aXepd>v XeovTiov, 
Tzrhrtov t aypovoiuov (piXopAarois 
drjpdiv dftpixdXoiai 

, TSpTtVfi. TOOTCDV 

■j" ahst Su/xftoXa xpovat. 
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The difficulty of this passage turns upon the obvious defect of 

logic which there is in saying "Artemis is angry for the hare, 

but although so tenderly disposed to all wild creatures, yet she 

demands a glad fulfilment of the sign. Only I pray Apollo she 

may not send a storm." These last words show that repmd means 

"a fulfilment pleasant for the Greeks," i. e. the sacking of Troy. 

And what the logic of the place requires is not that Artemis should 

demand this, but that she should not directly oppose it. If by the 

change of a single letter for aire? we read a I vet, this requirement 

is fulfilled : 

repTcvd Tourwy 

* atvel $6pfioka xpavai, 

"She yields assent to the fulfilment of the glad counterpart of 
this sign." 

5. LI. 196, 7. Ttalipp.-rj7.rj gpovov tideleat 

rpifitp. 
May not this mean, " Redoubling the effect of delay through wear 
and tear " ? Cp. 1. 391, 2, rpifito re xdl npoafiokaus | ptkapTtayrfi izikei. 

6. L. 201. akko p.rj%ap. 

This is commonly so explained as to imply that other remedies 
had been tried and failed ; which is of course possible. But 
according to a familiar idiom it is also possible that akko may simply 
emphasize the contrast between the evil and the cure for the evil, 
"A remedy more unendurable even than the cruel storm." 

7. L. 224. xapaxoizd Ttp<oT07njp.u)v. 

This is understood to mean " the infatuation which is the first 
step in a long train of sorrows." But may it not mean "the 
infatuation which comes of the first plunge into sorrow " ? 

8. LI. 249-52. dcxa <5e rol$ p.ev rcaffouot padeXv 

i-cppercst 

rd pikkov to dk rcpoxkoetv 
"f irziyivotr av xkuois -pojracpsrw. 
Although the words ro 3e rcpoxkosiv are not by the first hand, 
they seem to be genuine, and the conjunction 0\ in 1. 241 indicates 
the loss of a participle such as rcpoaopwpiva (O. C. 244), which would 
restore the correspondence of metre. And the occurrence of the 
glyconic rhythm in the middle of the strophe is rendered probable 
by its appearing again at the close in 11. 246, 257. If so much is 
granted, the corruption in the last line may be removed by inserting 
el before xkuois in an emphatic sense, nearly equivalent to xel. 
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Aixa dk Tins jikv itadovaiv /xaffslv imppinsi 
rd /isXXov ' rd 8e xpoxXuetv, 
* feet yivoiT av, * e! xXbtnt;, Ttpo'^aipirui. 

"A righteous dispensation orders that men shall know the future 
only through the constraint of suffering it. But as to listening for 
it beforehand, farewell at once to that, since (even) if you do hear 
it, 1 it will come to pass." Cp. Suppl. 1047, 6' TtTot ji.6paiii.6v hariv, to 
yivotT av. 

9. L. 276. r:? a-nzspo^ <priw;, 

" Some settled word," — i. e. "A rumor which infixes itself in the 
mind," and does not take to itself wings like a dream. Cp. the 
Homeric -nj <5' anrspos k'xXsTo /wdo<;, and infr. 425, 6, 
fiiftaxsv 6<piq <iu ,u£0u<TTepov 
* nrspobad * d-naSoua utzvod xeXebOms. 

10. LI. 286—9. bxepTeXyjs re tzovtov mars vunioat 

io%b<; Tcopeuroo XapitdSo^ "fxpuc ijdoyijv 
nsbxij to "^puao<psyyk<; u>s n? rjXtos 
aiXag itapayys.iXaaa Maxiaroo axoizals. 
The absence of a finite verb from these four lines is not satis- 
factorily defended by Hermann. The only question is where the 
lost word lies concealed. Professor Kennedy's npobxeiTo (for muxy 
t<5) is liable to the objection that a verb of rest is ill-suited to the 
energy of the passage. Besides, keuxtj is eminently the right word 
in the right place. The beacon on Mount Athos would naturally 
be of pine-wood, as that on Messapius (1. 295) was of heather, and 
the new subject comes rightly, with a pause after it, at the begin- 

1 1 am told that Professor Goodwin has written a learned exposition of this 
passage, which I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing. Meanwhile I 
send in my own suggestion for what it is worth. L. C. 

Professor Goodwin's article was published in the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association for 1877, p. 72 seqq., in which he gives from his 
own collation the exact readings of the Medicean, Florentine and Farnese MSS. 
The words rb de Trpoiikvuv and the colon after p.tXXm do not appear in the 
Farnese, and in the Medicean were added by a later hand in blacker ink. 
Professor Goodwin follows the Farnese MS., construes to fisUov met ytvotT' av 
kXvoi$ as = rb ft&Aov kamkc av, tneX ytvoiro, citing Aristoph. Pac. 137 for the 
hyperbaton of av, and pointing out the assimilation of ferri yevoiro from ETreuSav 
yivrjrai. He does not accept Wellauer's avvopdpov avyals, but reads oirvopSov 
avralg (cf. hvop&oc and e^op&og), and refers avralc to the te^vos Ka/l^avroc, 
v. 248: The future you can hear of when it comes ; be fore that hid it farewell, and 
this is as well as to lament it beforehand ; for [whatever we do] it will come out 
clear and plain in full accord with these (prophetic arts). B. L. G. 
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ning of a line. The hypothesis of a lost line or two, in which Pelion 
would be mentioned, is made improbable by the appropriateness 
of 1. 286 to describe a longer leap than heretofore, and of the words 
&s n? jjUiH? to indicate a light appearing from the northeast. It 
follows that an early conjecture, (V/uv for iV/o?, is to be adopted, 
and that the missing verb must lurk in the phrase izp6<; ijSov^v, of 
which no satisfactory explanation has been given. The termination 
of an aorist or imperfect is at once obtained by changing y of the 
last syllable to e, and the remaining letters suggest some com- 
pound of Ttpt><; or tzpo, I conjecture Ttporjvuaev. 

UTrepreXrjs re, jtovtok ware vuirirrai, 
* i/r%bv Tzopsutau Xap.xa.o'os *7tp(njvu<T£i> 
xeuxr), tv %po<ro<peyyk<; t S><; n? fjXio^, 
<r£Xas izapayytikaaa Maxlirrou trxo—als. 

"And (a beacon of) pine-wood mounting so as to glance over the 
sea, sped forward the might of the traveler 1 lamp, passing on, like 
a sun, with golden radiance, the fire-message to Macistus' peak." 

11. L. 304. In favor of Casaubon's p.oi xapi^adai it maybe 
observed that as the description comes nearer home, it is natural 
for the queen to speak of the lighting of the signal fires as a per- 
sonal service done by her neighbors to herself. 

12. L. 314. "txa (f v TzpioTos xa\ TeAeuraios dpap.dv. 

"And victorious is he who ran from first to last." Clytemnestra 
is not explaining to the Argive elders the nature of the Aap.xadrj- 
<fnpia t which they know well, but is pointing out the difference 
between her own and the ordinary XapnaStj<p6puiv vopot. The 
victory in the common torch-race was distributed amongst several 
runners, who had successfully passed the torch from hand to hand. 
But in the present case Hephaestus was the sole runner and sole 
victor, and he was victor in no ordinary sense, for he ran victori- 
ously with news of victory. Hence vua, carrying this double 
association, holds the emphatic place in the line. 

13. L. 336. a><; duaSaipovsi; — Sc. ovtss, in the imperfect tense. 
"As men who had been tried with hardships." 

14. L. 413. Without occupying space by a discussion of the 
various conjectures on this line, I will add one more suggestion : 

"J A A CI 'A 11HM0NQN IAQN, 
" Having seen " (i. e. experienced) " an unforgettable sorrow." 

1 See an article by Wm. Morice in the Cambridge Journal of Philology. 
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15. LI. 494, 5, et seq. /xaprupEt de fxot xd-ns 

tztjXou zuvoopoi;, dtipia zovt?, rdde, x. r. X. 
Bishop Blomfield was, I believe, the first who suggested that 
these words applied not to a cloud of dust raised by the herald 
and his companions (cf. S. c. T. 81, 2, ib. 494), but to the dust and 
mud upon his clothes. It was perhaps natural that an English 
scholar should be reminded of Sir Walter Blount, 

" Marked with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours," 

but it is strange that others should not have perceived the inappro- 
priateness of such a remark as applied to the herald who is seen 
approaching from the neighboring shore (d^' dxrijs), where he has 
arrived by crossing the Aegean from Troy. The dust raised by his 
approach (perhaps not unaccompanied) at once shows his haste as 
the bringer of important tidings, and also proves that he is a real 
solid human being, and not a voiceless phantom or imponderable 
element, like the light which brought the earlier message. The 
speech clearly belongs to the Coryphaeus and not to Clytemnestra, 
who is obviously not present when 11. 546-50 are spoken. 

16. L. 534. dpizayiji; re xa) xXonr/q Sixrjv. 

The theft was proved by the disappearance of Helen ; and when 
Paris refused to give her up, he showed himself to be not only a 
thief but a robber. 

17. L. 612. yaXxou fiatp&s. 

According to the old interpretation of these words, they were 
supposed to be equivalent to " the thing that is not." But when 
it was shown that " bronze-dippings " (according to Mr. Browning's 
quaint rendering) could not be thus described, a new line of ex- 
planation was pointed out by Hermann, who from the words in the 
Choephoroe (1. ion), «<? sftoufiev Alyladov ?i<po<;, inferred that yaXxod 
fiayas might be a figurative expression for " slaughter." And he 
imagines Clytemnestra to say in effect, " I am as innocent of 
adultery as I am of murder." But it is unlikely that in speaking 
to the chorus here she should have used figurative language, or 
made her illustration more obscure than her first expression. 
Here, if anywhere, we may expect the appearance of plain speak- 
ing. And the phrase is perfecdy intelligible, if for " the thing that 
is not " we substitute " the thing that I know not." The tempering 
of metal was a mechanic process, known to a class of mean crafts- 
men, and to few or none beyond it, — a mystery of low-born men — 
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the last thing therefore which a delicately nurtured princess could 
be expected to know. It is much as if a modern fine lady were to 
say, " I could no more think of doing such things than of shoeing 
a horse." 

18. LI. 615, 6. ixavOdvovri goi 

TOpOtaiV ip/l7jV£0ITtV. 

Are the " clear interpreters " the herald's ears ? — i. e. you under- 
stand her meaning, if you hear her words. 

19. L. 637. x w P 1 ^ V T£ /"? Oz&v- 

" The honor of the gods is to be kept apart," viz., from that of 
the Erinyes (infr. 645), who are spoken of as distinct from the gods 
in Eum. 197, 350, 361, 366, 386. 

20. L. 767. NEAP A <PA0YC CKOTON. 

In support of Ahrens' conjecture orav zb xvpcov pSXrj <pdo<; toxou, it 
has not been sufficiently noticed that NEAP A as a corruption may 
easily be accounted for, especially with vedZouaav preceding, by 
supposing HMEPA to have existed as a gloss on &A0C and after- 
wards to have crept into the text. 

21. L. 817. x £t P°s, the MS. reading, is preferable to /£?<*»?, 
which implies that the vessel was all but full. %eip6<;, " from " or 
" by the hand," is introduced in opposition to iXnig. "Hope alone 
came near to it : it was not actually replenished." 

22. L. 864. xat rov ij.h fjxsiv, x. r. X. 

The paratactic structure of these words has led interpreters to 
miss the point of them. The meaning is, " No sooner had we 
announced his coming than another declared he was bringing 
home a worse evil than his death would have been." This covert 
allusion to Cassandra, who is standing beside the king, gives a 
natural indication of the bitterness which underlies the smooth 
hypocrisy of Clytemnestra's speech. 

23. L. 871. Cp. S. c. T. 941, 2 (Paley). 

otzo de awpari yaz 
TtXobroe; apixraix; earat. 

24. LI. 933, 4. K. 7j3$w Osolq detects ilv ai<5' epdecv rdds. 

A. scnep T(?. sidaii; y eb rod' i^sX-Kov *rd~(<is. 

CI. " You might have vowed to the gods in some moment of 
alarm that you would do this as I now propose that you should. 
Might you not ? " 
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Ag. " I might, if any man ever did. Yes, I say this unhesi- 
tatingly, because I know it sd well." 

I agree with Dr. Kennedy (Camb. Journal of Philology) that the 
meaning of yog o> av is determined by the comparison of 1. 963. But 
I cannot think that riXot; is sound. The flaw, as it seems to me, 
lies here, and not in iseixou. This, the aorist of the immediate 
past, may rightly refer to el'xep ns, the words that have been just 
spoken. Agamemnon, after professing an unchangeable resolu- 
tion, is surprised into sudden assent by Clytemnestra's subtly flat- 
tering reference to " the dangers he has passed." The words etxep n<; 
having escaped him, in spite of himself, he adds by way of excuse 
that his near acquaintance with danger made him speak unhesi- 
tatingly (ra£«0> 

25. LI. 982-6. %p6i/<>s . . . dTparoq. 

I cannot think that %povoq is the subject of -Kaprj^a^. Reading 
'ipovw; S' i-Tist, I would make <ny>aTo<r the nominative to the verbs 
which follow. For the image of the army passing its prime cp. 
the words of Nicias in Thuc. 7, 14, ppa%s7a axp.ij TtX^pw/iaroc;. The 
question remains whether the time referred to is the siege of Troy 
or the delay at Aulis. The latter has the advantage of restoring 
some clearness to a place which would be otherwise too obscure, by 
connecting the abiding presentiment which the Chorus here acknow- 
ledge with that of which the grounds were given in their first Ode 
(11. 184-257). 

"Why should this fear not leave me? It is long since the 
armada lost its bloom while moored upon the land, after setting 
forth to go beneath the walls of Troy," — i. e. The event at Aulis 
which gave rise to my foreboding is so long past that my appre- 
hensions are no longer justifiable. '2V *Ihov is in this case a 
slightly pregnant expression = 6-n' "lllu> aTpareuadiJ^vix;, and the 
"start" referred to is the departure from Nauplia. A primt, facie 
objection to this explanation may be suggested by the rocky 
nature of the coast in the neighborhood of Chalcis, as contrasted 
with the shore of the Troad. But Col. Leake tells us that the 
bay of Voulkos, a little southward from Chalcis on the opposite 
side, has a sandy or oozy bottom. A similar expression occurs in 
the Homeric hymn to Apollo, with reference to the Crissaean gulf. 

26. LI. 1 1 14-8. What is it that Cassandra sees? Surely the 
murderous contrivance which Clytemnestra avows in 11. 1382 foil., 
and which is exhibited in evidence of her crime in Cho. 980 foil. 
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(of which more hereafter). This being so, we cannot be wrong in 
explaining the words atf apxuq . . . <p6vov to mean "Nay, but the 
net that takes him to his rest, that is the accomplice in his murder ! " 

27. L. 1 137. 9 pom must not be changed to ffpoeis. It is better 
to change f ixsyyjaaa to * kTzsyziat. — an epexegetic infinitive. 

28. L. 1 172. The intransitive meaning of paXw is supported 
by Od. II, 423, %s?pa<; dslputv \ fidXXov axodvvjexwv nep) tpaaydvtp. For 
it would be too ridiculous to join yeTpas jSdXXov there. 

29. L. 1 181. For Kviiov, as referring not to a wind but to the 
wave itself, cf. Eur. Hipp. 12 10 {d<ppbv)itoXbv xa%Xd£ov xovrlw <pu(nj/j.a.Tt. 

30. LI. 1 27 1, 2. xaTaysXwpivrjV psrd | <p(X<ov, bst iydpwv. 

To what time does Cassandra here refer ? If to any time at 
Troy, after her capture, how could she be mocked while under the 
protection of Agamemnon ? If at Argos, have we not been wit- 
nesses of all that has happened since her arrival ? The answer is 
that, for dramatic purposes, the harsh speeches of Clytemnestra, 
supra 1035 foil., supply a sufficient ground for this complaint. The 
words perii (piXwv consequently refer not to the Priamidae, but to 
Agamemnon. 

31. L. 1300. 6 <f vararbz ye rob ypovou izpsafizuzTat.. 

That is, the latest moment is the best, where death is in question. 

32. L. 1327-30. In these four lines, which Dindorf rightly 
gives to the Chorus (cf. supr. 351-4), I would retain the MS. read- 
ing <rxcd . . . Tp£<fistsv, and give the usual meaning to tout tei'™» 
l±dXXw, v\z., " the latter more than the former." " The prosperous 
course of human things may be turned aside by a shadow ; and 
when they are unfortunate, they are like a painting which may be 
blurred out by throwing a wet sponge. The latter I pity much 
more than the former," — i. e. I am more affected by the fate of 
Cassandra than by the fall of Troy. 

33. L. 1343. Sato, 

" In here," within the palace. The word so explained has a dis- 
tinct motive, and is not mere surplusage. In calling for rescue it 
is natural to indicate the place to which the rescue is to be brought. 

34. LI. 1 391, 2. Sj <5t<k v6tu> 

~\yo.v si dTcoprjToi;. 
It deserves to be further considered whether 

di&c; vorto 
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is not on the whole a better emendation than Porson's 

* SiogSotu) 
*ydvst. 

The verb coming at the beginning of the line is more expressive 
than the dative. 

35. L. 1395. iicitrnivdetv vsxpw. 

Clytemnestra has already in her mind the thought of a sacrifice, 
which she repeats infr. 1433. .Libations were poured over the 
victim of an ordinary sacrifice. But the case is altered where the 
"victim" is the dead body of a man (vexpos). 

36. L. 1458 foil. The lost words may have drawn out the 
parallel between the two daughters of Tyndareus. The life now 
sacrificed by one of them is worth the many lives whose loss was 
caused by the other. 

37. L. 1596. Mr. Paley does not seem to observe that aa-^pa 
, . . aurwv means "without the marks for recognition which they" 
(the extremities) " would have afforded." 

38. LI. 1625-7. yi> vai , "■" T"o? tfxovras ix pd%rj<; viov — 

otxovpos, ebvrjv avSpoi; aia^bvoud Spa, 
avdpl (TTparrjyw Tovrf IftouXeuoas popov ; 
Retaining this, the MS. reading, I would render : " Lady, didst 
thou (act thus) by him who is lately come from war ? Keeping 
house for him, didst thou plot this death against the general of the 
host, — at the same time dishonoring thy husband's bed?" The 
Coryphaeus turns contemptuously from Aegisthus, and for the first 
time openly accuses the queen of unchastity. Her avowal, supra 
1435 foil., now confirmed by the conduct of Aegisthus, has at last 
opened their eyes, and draws this taunt from them. 

39. L. 1657. f/OcS? "\86pou<; TZSTZpWllivOUS. 

What is the " house appointed " for the elders ? May not v o p o 6 ?, 
"sphere," "place," "position," be the original reading, which, being 
changed to vopous, has been misunderstood, and altered to ddpcoug? 
Cp. Eum. 576, where vopw, the true reading, has been altered to 

ddptov. 

These notes might be continued with remarks on the Choephoroe 
and Eumenides. But the reader who has followed so far, whether 
he agrees with me or not, has probably had enough. I will there- 
fore conclude with one more observation. It has been commonly 
assumed that in Aeschylus, as in Homer and Sophocles, Clytem- 
nestra murders her husband with an axe. But how can this be 
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reconciled with the words of Orestes (already quoted from Choeph. 
101 1), <y? ifiatbev Alyiadou %icpos ? For Aegisthus had no share in the 
actual murder. Clytemnestra did all with her own hand. The 
question to be answered was, " how came she by a lethal weapon? " 
And the answer is that Aegisthus, who was in the plot, had secretly 
provided her with his sword. In the Choephoroe, when in danger 
of her life from the return of her son, she calls loudly for a laborer's 
axe (Cho. 889-91). But at this point (the crisis of the trilogy) her 
criminal attitude is declared, and there is no one to " call her power 
to account." 

Lewis Campbell. 



